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Pilot Projects in Rural Betterment sn A 


FTER working alone many 

years, it is a wonderful thing 
for a missionary doctor in Africa to 
have a colleague to hold the fort at 
the central hospital while he gets a 
chance to take a whack or two at the 
sources of disease and death that had 
kept him busy for more than a gene- 
ration! 

Even when charged with a large 
_ general hospital work, a big nursing 
school, specialties such as the super- 
vision of a large leprosarium and tu- 
berculosis ‘‘camp,” etc., some time has 
always been found to give to positive 
health activities in the rural areas. 
For many years we have maintained 
a chain of “bush” dispensaries. This 
extension work has always been a 
team activity with other missionaries, 
particularly our agriculturist, Dr. 
Allen Knight. 

This dry season we had an oppor- 
tunity to take an active part in three 
pilot projects. Dr. Knight inspired and 
supported and lent a hand whenever 
he could get away from the central 
institution. Drs. Carl Dille and Lois 
Dille teamed with us on the third 
project. 


The Goals in View 


We had in mind three goals: to 
learn more of the attitudes, strategy 
and techniques that might be useful 
in efforts to stimulate the people to 
work cooperatively for community 
betterment; to train African workers 
and leaders for future service in 
similar projects; and to achieve, in 
cooperation with African communi- 
ties, some real advance in healthier 
and better living. 


Lessons Previously Learned 


From previous experiences we had 
learned that it is useless just to pick 
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out some areas where it would be 
good to put on health and other bet- 
terment demonstrations. We had done 
much of this sort of thing: “Oh, such- 
and-such a village is easy to get at. 
Good roads out that way. Central, 
too, for many others to see our demon- 
strations.” We had always had a wel- 
come and there was always evidence 
of desire to cooperate. But we felt we 
were always frustrated in actually 
“selling” new ideas on health, nutri- 
tion, better building, and progress. We 
learned the hard way that “you can- 
not blitz an African village!” 

We found that demonstrations, 
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teaching, visual education, etc. are of 
doubtful value if not accompanied or 
immediately followed by positive ac- 
tivities on the part of the people them- 
selves. We began to feel that we were 
building up resistance. Every time we 
repeated the tale of hookworm and its 
toll of health there was just that much 
less desire on the part of the hearers 
and viewers of Disney’s Lazy Joe to 
get busy and dig themselves latrines. 
Something akin to “Gospel-harden- 
ing” was taking place. We felt there 
was a bell in men’s minds sounding, 
“Tell us something new; we’ve heard 
this line before!” 


The press for making floor-tile, operated by bullock power 
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We knew, too, that people need help 
and guidance in buying essentials 
materials and in lining up their pro- 
grams of work. We do not have to 
push in, just wait and say, “We can 
lend a hand in getting and transport- 
ing some of these things you need— 
lime, cement, metal reinforcement for 
cement work, tools, and so on.” 

We had become convinced that we 
should avoid the narrow-circle appeal 
such as “church members,” “those in 
good standing,” “those who have been 
to school.” The more we can take in 
the better. Health is everybody’s 
business. So are better housing, 
sounder farming, reforestation, happy 
family life. 

The Santa Claus approach does not 
work. “Poor folks, you’ve got so little 
to begin with that we cannot really 
expect you to dig down in your 
jeans.” That is not the right attitude. 
“Do your best and we will do our 
best to help you” seems just about 
the only line to take. 


We Did it This Way This Time 


In 1955, we decided to do it this 
way. We sent out “feelers” over wide 
areas to see where there might be 
some real desire to work for com- 
munity betterment. We let it be 
known as casually as possible that we 
would be able, perhaps, to spend some 
time and share in the work any vil- 
lage might resolve to undertake for 
its own uplift. 

Then we waited for invitations. 
Only three were received. We ac- 
cepted them all, suggesting in each 
case that the main body of the project 
should occupy a month. In each case 
the month was one in which field work 
and other seasonal activities and 
chores were light, and people norm- 
ally had quite a bit of free time. 

We made it plain that we were not 
going to these areas to show or teach 
or talk with the people about what 
ought to be done, but would work 
with them. We promised that we 
would bring the pug-mill and floor- 
tile press, some tools, cement, iron 
rods and other things they would find 
it hard to get. We tried to assess the 
ability of the people to pay for what 
we used and we were amazed how 
well they did. Lumping everything, 
the gasoline we used in travel and 
transport, salaries of our trained 
helpers from the mission, the materials 
we contributed, the labor of the vil- 
lagers, local materials they contri- 
buted, materials that we brought and 
they purchased, etc., we figure that 
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we gave from one fourth to three 
fourths of what the people them- 
selves spent in the projects. 


Setting the Stage 


Through correspondence, visits to 
the communities by members of our 
team, and talks with community lead- 
ers who came to us, we tried to en- 
list the enthusiasm of as many people 
in the area as we could. We failed in 
this. We hope in future to spend more 
time and use more imagination in get- 
ting the stage properly set. 

It was not easy to settle on prob- 
lems. The attitude of the people was 
always the same: “We want every- 
thing that will make this a better 
village. Anything you have helped 
people to do in other areas we want 
done here. You tell us what we need!” 

We tried hard to see what they were 
really most anxious to do themselves. 
There is not much question that the 
people really want things that will 
make them look more civilized, and 
that there is less interest in the things 
that are really more vital from a 
health standpoint. There is a lack of 
conviction about the importance of 
proper excreta disposal and the prime 
need of a clean water supply. There 
is more eagerness to have roof-tiles, a 
popular sign of progress, than to have 
tiled floors, which have much more 
relation to health. 


Basic Activities 


Each of the three programs was dif- _ 


ferent, but certain activities were 
basic. There were services of song 
and prayer, and of course—this is 
Africa!—preaching, early in 


the . 
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morning and in the evening. There © 


were family life discussion periods. 
Agricultural activities included seed 
beds, tree nurseries, compost heaps, 
anti-soil-erosion efforts, kitchen gar- 


dens, horticulture, the use of com- — 


mercial fertilizers, etc. 

The construction of bricks and 
floor-tiles was demonstrated, and in 
one instance of roof-tiles also. Mas- 
onry operations included tile-laying, 
plastering, the construction of con- 
crete covers and _ stone-in-concrete 
necks for deep latrines, the construc- 


tion of protected water deposits at 


springs, brick stoves, etc. The digging 
of deep latrines was carried out. 


There was rudimentary carpentry | 


for boys. Although women took part 
in practically all the activities, there 
were a number of special things for 
them: knitting, cooking, reading, and 
ceramics, especially the making of 
covered water jars, etc. 

Mass health teaching covered the 
causes of disease; positive health prac- 
tices; the control of disease vectors; 
use of insecticides; immunization; 
isolation of infectious cases; mass 
malaria control; and the value of 
health centers. 


The Next Step 


We feel that the bases on which to 
hinge, large-scale health and progress 
work are the existing village dispen- 
saries. There are many of these now in 
all our mission areas. No time should 
be lost in transforming these “first- 
aid health posts,” hospital feeders, 
into preventive and treatment cen- 
ters. Too long the emphasis has been 
on cure and salvage. Now it should 


_be on protection, positive health prac- 


tices, and health extension. 

Not all the missions have the right 
kind of personnel at the village level. 
There will have to be changes. And 
even where there are excellent men 
in charge of these prospective health 
centers, much further training will be 
needed. Doctors and nurses and our 
very best African workers will have 
to be freed from institutional duties 
to direct and inspire the battle for 
health and betterment. 

There is no reason why every vil- 


_ lage dispensary should not have tools, 


lime, cement, personnel to direct vil- 
lage sanitation activities, vaccines, 
health literature, and all the other 


' things that will help to prevent dis- 


ease, and that will teach people to 
think positively about health and 


| their own happiness and progress. 


In the Dondi area this year we are 
retraining all our village dispensers, 


' and equipping all our dispensaries 
. with at least the essentials for a new 
’ orientation toward The Stitch in Time, 
' Sooner Instead of Later, Health Pre- 
' served Rather than the Struggle to 


Regain Health, Knowledge at Work 
Rather than Surgery and Medicine 
Trying to Undo Damage Already 
Done. 


Dr. Gilchrist is a missionary of the United 


' Church of Canada, who serves as superin- 
»' tendent of Hospital do Dondi, Bela Vista, 
_ Dondi, Angola. 
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Indian village boys learn to prepare com- 
post pit as a first step in soil improvement. 


“Whatsoever Ye Do—” 
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® One morning recently I received a 
message from our farm: ‘Come and 
plant the first rice-seedling!” I found 
all the workers awaiting my arrival. 
The field was one vast mud-puddle, 
worked over for weeks by plows. The 
men carried bunches of rice-seedlings 
from the nursery plot near the well. 
The women stood at regular intervals 
around the field, seedlings in hand, 
ready to begin the transplanting. 
Being Christians, we read I Cor. 
3:8-9, and prayed for God’s blessing 
on our crop. Then the women stooped 
to their task and in no time the seed- 
lings were set out in straight green 
lines. 

Weeks passed, and I was called back 
on the day when the women again 
stood around the edge of the field, 
sickles in hand, ready to cut the 


golden grain. The Bible is a village 


book and it is easy to find appropriate 
verses for every occasion, even for the 
dedication of our new four horse- 
power Diesel pump, which has re- 
placed the bullocks in hauling water 
out of the well for irrigation. 

Recently our kitchen was over- 
hauled, and a new type of smokeless 
fireplace installed, to the great in- 
terest of all our neighbors, who feel it 
is their fate to stoop over a smoky 
fire, their eyes smarting and stream- 
ing. Before we used the new kitchen, 
it had to be dedicated. We assembled 
there at the time of morning prayers, 
and as the first saucepan of milk was 
placed over the fire, the women ran 
outside to see the smoke come out of 
the chimney. Wonderful! A neighbor 
who is a mother of sons carried in the 
crock of salt and took charge of the 
milk while we read about the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world. 

When our new school building was 
going up, there were many ceremonies 
to mark the steps in its progress. The 
turning of the sod, the placing of the 
cornerstone and the first doorframe, 
the laying of the first beams of the 
roof, and the final opening and dedi- 
cation all were special occasions when 
we invoked God’s presence. 

Life in an Indian village brings one 
close to the spirit of the Bible. We can 
see Boaz at the threshing floor order- 
ing his servants to leave sheaves of 
grain for Ruth; we can see Elisha 
plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, 
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hired, no doubt, to puddle his rice- 
field! We can picture Christ and his 
disciples walking through the fields 
of ripe grain on narrow footpaths, 
stretching out a hand to gather some 
kernels from the heavily loaded ears 
to satisfy their hunger. We can see the 
axe laid at the foot of the unproduc- 
tive mango-tree, and the grass which 
today is and tomorrow is cast into 
the fire! The Bible comes alive in an 
Indian village, and its messages can 
be made very real to the villager, for 
it is part of his long heritage to as- 
sociate his God with his efforts, 
“whether ye eat or drink or whatso- 
ever ye do.” 


_Miss Wyckoff direct’s a many-sided Chris- 
tian center in a remote South India village. 


Puddling an Indian rice paddy. 


Costa Rica Conference 


@ A Rural Work Conference was held 
in Villa Quesada, Costa Rica, April 
9-13. Present were some thirty-four 
delegates representing different coun- 
tries of the Central American region. 
Claude Kellogg of Mexico served as 
organizing secretary for the confer- 
ence, which was planned in coopera- 
tion with church councils and mission 
bodies in the countries concerned. 
Among the topics considered were: 
evangelism and rural life, the village 
family and its needs, the training of 
rural leadership, and extension serv- 
ice methods with reference to nutri- 
tion, agricultural improvement and 
home industries. 

Also cooperating in the conference 
were the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, and Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. Printed reports of the 
conference both in English and in 
Spanish are being prepared and will 
be available to those interested. 


Rural Welfare Project Among the Bantus 


e The Ncoha Rural Welfare Project 
of the Jan H. Hofmeyr School of 
Social Work in Johannesburg has 
completed its five-year experimental 
stage. Mr. T. D. Ramsay, the new 
Chief Magistrate of the Transkei, 
asked recently, “Has not the time 
come to extend this program to other 
areas?” 

This suggestion has come to us also 
from many sources. The Bunge Coun- 
cillors have repeatedly asked for 
similar work in all the territories in 
the Transkei. Native farmers at a 
conference in 1954 asked Mr. S. L. 
Zici, organizer of the Ncoha Project, 
how work could be begun in their 
respective areas, and farmers in the 
Engcobo district have already set up 
a cooperative similar to the one Ncoha 
has and have asked Mr. Zici for help. 
Chief Kaiser Matanzima, Paramount 
Chief of the Emigrant Tembus, an 
enthusiastic Ncoha supporter, feels 
the need for at least six similar un- 
dertakings in his domain. 

An outline of the program as it has 
developed at Ncoha is in order. The 
Welfare Center is located in the heart 
of probably the most heavily popu- 
lated area in the Transkei. The site 
was chosen because of the distressing 
backwardness of the people and their 
generally hopeless condition. The only 
social amenities were the endless 
round of beer parties, broken by visits 
to the European trader, whose store 
was rendezvous for young and old. 
The Ncoha people had developed a 
vehement hostility to the government 
and to any government sponsored 
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scheme for limitation of stock and re- 
locating of homes, gardens, and pas- 
ture land. 

At present, large numbers of people 
have become genuinely interested in 
various activities of the Center. A 
steady stream of people come daily 
for meetings of various sorts; to bring 
their bags of wool or grain; to consult 
the nurse; or to discuss their prob- 
lems with Mr. Zici and his coworkers. 
It is entirely possible that the people 
may soon be ready to discuss with gov- 
ernment officials the re-planning of 
their district as a development area. 

Nokuphila Rural Health Associa- 
tion. This body has been registered. 
It enrolls four hundred family units. 
Member families contribute six shil- 
lings a year as subscription fees, 
which provide medicines. The public 
health department has been asked for 
a nurse’s salary but for the present 
Mrs. Zici, a qualified nurse, is giving 
her services free. She is cooperating 
closely with the doctor from Engcobo, 
who visits the area weekly. 

Zenzele Home Improviment Society. 
This “self-help” society has grown 
rapidly, and now has six branches 
within a radius of eight or ten miles, 
with several hundred members. The 
women are improving their homes, 
protecting their water supply, study- 
ing better methods of cookery and 
needlework, and competing in friendly 
fashion with one another in preparing 
articles for sale at their markets. The 
inward improvement in the homes is 
reflected in the outward appearance 
of the houses. A visitor is impressed 
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from afar by the newly whitewashed 
fronts of large numbers of Native 
houses in the Ncoha valley, a direct 
result of the increased pride in their 
homes engendered by the Zenzele 
Clubs. 

RASCO (Rural African Sporting and 
Cultural Organization.) This organ- 
ization provides sports, athletic com- 
petitions, boys’ and girls’ clubs, con- 
certs, debates, and lectures. This 
reaches young people over a wide 
area. It has developed so fast that it is. 
impossible for the present staff to deal | 
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adequately with it. A full-time 
trained youth organizer is an urgent 
necessity. 
Masizake, (Let us build ourselves) 
Rural Farmer’s Cooperative. This en-__ 
rolls over two hundred farmers in its — 
progressive program. Members want 
to improve their land, obtain better 
stock, build decent homes. They are — 
using their present income to buy~ 
fencing to protect their vegetable 
gardens, to purchase poultry, and a 
better type of milk cow. They appeal — 
now for help in purchasing a tractor, 
with plows and trailer, to let out on a 
rental basis. This will bring in an in- © 
come which can be used to meet part 
of the salary of a bookkeeper to keep 
their financial transactions straight. 
This cooperative started with only | 
twelve members, and their first effort — 
was to buy a scale with which they — 
weighed their produce before sending i 
it off to be sold. By August, 1954, the © 
cooperative was disposing of wool, 
maize, kafir-corn, hides and skins, and - 
the Africans were getting the full 
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The brick-making machine 


value for their wool, the controlled 
price for mealies, and the correct 
value for hides and skins. The co- 
operative charges a small commission 
on produce sold but has also helped 
the farmers with supplies of super- 
> phosphates, ten grain tanks, and sup- 
plies of fencing material. 
' During the five-year experimental 
= stage, the project was generously 
financed by the Native Recruiting 
Corporation of the Transvaal Cham- 
ber of Mines, which gave £500 per 
annum plus an additional £500 for 
buildings and equipment. 

To bring about a very modest ex- 


’ tension of the work of the Necoha 


' center, we would like very much to 
free Mr.-and Mrs. Zici to assist the 
people at Engcobo, Cala, and other 
points to embark on enterprises of 
their own. We would replace Mr. Zici 
- at Ncoha by another social worker and 
family. We would like, of course, to 


' continue to send some of our Hof- 


meyr School third-year students to 
Neoha for two or three months at a 
time for training. 


Ray E. Phillips is.director of the Jan H. 
BE oeyr School of Social Work, Johannes- 
urg. 


Two-Way Trattic 

e The Whiting India Guilds, Inc., a 
non-profit organization which imports 
Indian handicrafts for sale in the 
United States at churches, schools, 
colleges, etc. is now sending $70 a 
month to a craft and educational 
center at Genaur, near New Delhi, 
besides providing a market for the 
articles produced by the villagers. 
This provides for craft instruction, 
which in turn helps to raise the 
standard of living among the village 
families. 

The work is carried on as a mem- 
orial to Miss Gertrude Whiting, who 
founded the organization in 1927. 
Consignments of salable Indian 
articles are sent out from 110 East 
23rd Street, New York 10, and the 
groups selling at retail are allowed a 
discount of 25 per cent. Sometimes 
schools, colleges and churches forego 
the discount, in which case the money 
is applied to the purchase of sewing 
machines, scissors, and other equip- 
ment. 

Five villages profit from the craft 
and educational center maintained at 
Genaur. The contact person of Whit- 
ing India Guilds, Inc. in India is Mrs. 
G. Barney Thompson, wife of the dis- 
trict superintendent of Delhi District, 
Methodist Overseas Missions. 


Left—Some members of 
the women’s and _ the 
health organizations. 
Below—Mr. Zici and his 
Sunday school class. 


Advances at Alwaye 

e The most important change in the 
plan of training at the Alwaye settle- 
ment in Travancore, South India, has 
been the introduction of vocational 
courses like tailoring, shoemaking, 
and electrical work out of school 
hours. We had considered courses like 
these for some years but had not 
thought out the practical terms like 
when, what, and how to start. The 
realistic approach to life of some of 
the grown children, who did not want 
to become members of the army of 
educated unemployed, led us to start 
the courses, though with small begin- 
nings and little capital. Now thirty- 
six boys, twelve in each course, spend 
two and a half hours daily learning 
the practical techniques of these voca- 
tions, and we hope these courses will 
fit them better for life. 

On the farm side, the Japanese 
method of rice cultivation was a great 
success. We have found that a yield 
of four thousand pounds of rice per 
acre per season is within our reach, 
even though we have to surmount 
many a hurdle. Of these obstacles, 
the most important we had to face was 
the severe attack of a fungus called 
Pericularia Dryzea, which prevented 
the filling of the kernels; it appeared 
in epidemic form. We also had to 
counter the attack of an insect called 
stem borer and of a small bird called 
aatta. 

—V. T. GEORGE 


The People Act, by Elmore M. McKee. 


Here is the heartening record of 
the way in which people in towns, 
cities, and counties have worked to- 
gether to solve some of their prob- 
lems. 

It is an account of democratic ac- 
tion in the face of needs for better 
schools, housing, etc. The stories are 
based on the radio program, “The 
People Act,” but a wide variety of 
circumstances are described, ranging 
in locality from Tintop, Texas, to 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Here are case studies of twelve dif- 
ferent communities, and the book 
should be useful to many who are 
struggling with the practical prob- 
lems of self-help and community de- 
velopment. 

There is a foreword by Milton S. 
Eisenhower. 

Harper’s, cloth, 270 pp. Price, $3.50. 

—I. W. M. 


Refugee 


e When Vietnam was divided at the 
seventeenth parallel in 1954, some 
800,000 refugees moved to the South, 
with only the clothes on their backs 
and a few portable possessions. In this 
emergency, the government gradually 
was organized to help the new set- 
tlers, regional relief offices were es- 
tablished, and land made available for 
permanent resettlement. There is 
ample land in South Vietnam, though 
much of it needs to be cleared and 
put under production. 

Although this was a frontier physi- 
cally and psychologically removed 
from areas where the member boards 
of Church World Service and the Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions had had a 
prior interest or commitment, the 
“mobility” and “agility” of Church 
World Service enabled it to help in 
this emergency. 

Illustrative of its activities is the 
development of Da Hoa village, about 
fifty miles east of Saigon. Here, on a 
thousand acre tract, plans were made 
for the permanent resettlement of one 
thousand refugees. Under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Robert KeHerman, pastor 
of a Methodist Church in Pennsyl- 
vania, who had been loaned to Church 
World Service for a period of six 
months, and a village committee, 
which included a pastor, an engineer, 
an arenitect, and a builder, food and 
clothing were distributed, seeds were 
given out and gardens planted, agri- 
cultural tools were made available, 
and materials supplied for permanent 
houses to replace the tents then in use. 
Some fifty duplex units are com- 
pleted, and others under construction, 
in addition to a school, a chapel, a 
dispensary, and a community hall. 
Plans are now being drawn up for an 
animal breeding center, and a com- 
bination rest-house and _ restaurant 
close to a main highway, both of 
which would serve as sources of in- 
come to aid the villagers in becoming 
economically self-sufficient. 


For the first time, metal hoes are being 
manufactured locally. Most of the refugees 
were farmers. Ordering hoes from abroad 
would mean a long delay in setting them 
to work. A Church World Service repre- 
sentative arranged with a local foundry to 
buy every hoe it could produce. Hand 
hammering finishes the shaping of the blade. 


Work in South Vietnam 


Belgian Congo 


2 The local church at Mulungwishi, 
| Belgian Congo, where Springer Insti- 
‘tute is located, gives great promise for 


ninety young ~men and_ sixty-two 
young women go regularly to sur- 
‘rounding villages. to testify and 
preach. They hold cottage meetings 
for prayer, song, and Bible study. 
They are teaching those whom they 
visit to feel the same sense of steward- 
‘ship which activates them. Though 
their means are very slender, their 
‘offerings are generous, and a number 
are tithers. 


—_ 


—ELWooD BARTLETT 


Cuba 


e The Evangelical Agricultural and 
Industrial School of Preston, Oriente, 
Cuba, will soon be eleven years old. 
It was in July, 1945 that the United 
Fruit Sugar Co. leased three hundred 
acres of land to the Methodist Church 
for the development of an agricultural 
‘school. 

At first the worship services, as well 
-as classes, cooking, and everything 
else was done in the big dininghall 
made possible by the Raleigh Court 
Methodist Church of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 

In 1949, a thatched roof ranch house 
was built to serve as Sunday school 
room, temporary chapel, and class- 
room and social hall as well. Now 
there is a lovely new chapel at the 
center of the campus, overlooking 
Nipe Bay. 
| The dedication of this Churchwell 
Chapel is part of the long range effort 
of this school to lift up Christ in rural 
Cuba. Evangelism is an important 
part of the program, both among the 
‘students and in the community. 

The girls are learning better meth- 
ods of food preparation, sewing, 
home nursing and child care. The 
young men are learning better meth- 
ods of livestock care, the use of 
machinery, and care of the soil, and 
are preparing themselves for the tasks 
that face them in making a living in 
rural Cuba. 

Some four thousand bushels of corn 
are harvested from about a hundred 
‘acres, and the milk herd of fifteen 
cows produces four hundred pounds 
a day. 

The students enjoy their opportuni- 


future Christian leadership. More than . 


FIELD NOTES 


ties for planning wholesome recrea- 
tion, and are better prepared to set up 
Christian homes. Several couples 
have been married in the new chapel. 
—RicuHarpD G. AND JULIET MILK 


Iran 


e A magazine for villagers in Iran, 
written in simple Persian, is being 
issued under the educational section 
of the Iranian demonstration center 
at Varamin. The first issue appeared 
in January, 1955. Five thousand copies 
were printed. By the time the third 
issue was in preparation, requests for 
subscriptions had come in from all 
parts of Iran. UNESCO workers were 
among the distributors. The Iran 
Ministry of Education assigned a local 
artist to draw line sketches for each 
issue. Besides a “Story of the Month,” 
there are practical articles on foods, 
on the korsee, an Iranian heating de- 
vice, and accounts of Iran’s history, a 
page on recreation, jokes, etc. The 
publication, which bears the name of 
Rural Life, got its start from the Rev. 
J. Maurice Hohlfeld, who spent six 
months with the Near East Founda- 
tion in Tehran giving instruction in 
readability techniques. 


Korea 


e We have spent the fall working 
with a committee to reorganize and 
make this Union Christian Service 
Center in Taejon more effective. The 
plans are to work more directly 
through the rural churches, to meet 
their needs and help their people 
realize that Christianity is an every- 
moment way of life. We hope to 
supply them with ways and means of 
helping their communities help them- 
selves. The mobile unit has been doing 
this, and after a bit of revamping will 
continue. Also, our workers here will 
go out to attend church conferences, 
and where invited will help arrange 
special rural life and agricultural in- 
stitutes for the church. 
—DEAN SCHOWENGERDT 


Mexico 

e A group of fifteen Presbyterian 
families have left the Resumidero 
agricultural colony, where Dr. Lester 
Zook has been active, to journey a 
hundred miles to the south. In the 


_ Abasolo del Valle colony they have 


found what they consider even more 
favorable conditions for a new life. 


uh 


The new colony is located in the 
lowlands of the southern part of the 
state of Veracruz. Each of these fami- 
lies has received a lot of 25 acres 
of fertile land, most of which is still 
in timber. As the land is being cleared 
and planted, the suitable lumber is 
being converted into railroad ties. 
From the sale of these ties, the fami- 
lies hope to be able in ten years to 
pay for their land. 

The new colony is located in a 
region of abundant rainfall, so irriga- 
tion is not necessary, as in the Resum- 
idero project. There are now between 
three and four hundred families in 
this colony, and the Evangelicals have 
been given one unit of the new village 
to locate their homes. 

These Presbyterian families have 
already established an active witness. 
They have regular Sunday school and 
preaching services, though no minister 
is available, except for occasional 
visits. The different members of the 
group take turns in leading the serv- 
ices. Not only do they witness in their 
own village, but they have established 
a mission in the neighboring village of 
Benito Juarez, and have distributed 
thousands of tracts. 

—From Down Mexico Way 


Philippines 

e Recently, our College of Agricul- 
ture at Central Philippine University 
received a certificate of recognition as 
a four-year agricultural college. You 
can imagine how I rejoiced. 

The College of Agriculture received 
16,000 pesos in war damage funds, 
which we are going to use in building 
a poultry house, a machine shed, a 
brooder house, and a nursery house. 

Gifts totalling $800 from churches 
at home enabled me to buy forty-five 
purebred New Hampshire, White Leg- 
horn, and Australop chickens, and I 
am planning to purchase the purebred 
Berkshire pigs. We have also pur- 
chased some hatching eggs, so that we 
may have a larger laying flock. 

The government men whom we helped 
to train are doing an excellent piece 
of work. They no longer need much 
aid from us. These leaders now assist 
us in the church program. Farm study 
classes and club work in the church 
will help the members of the church 
to increase their yield and income. 

—Burut L. SLocum 

From Missions, by permission 


A Japanese Rural Service Center | 


Harvesting potatoes. 
Background shows be- 
ginnings of a fifth silo. 


The wife of the direc- 
tor conducts a day 
nursery for pre-school 
children, assisted by 
the wives of the farm 
manager and of the 
head dairyman. 


e The National Christian Rural Serv- 
ice and Training Center was started 
in 1948 at Hino, twenty-five miles 
from Tokyo, under the auspices of the 
Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan). 
It aims to offer young men and wom- 
en training as leaders for Christian 
service in rural areas. 

Little more than 5 per cent of the 
rural villages in Japan have had any 
Christian program. The past twenty- 
five years have seen the birth and- 
growth of a rural church movement, 
but even now only the fringes of the 
problem are being touched. “A! 

Securing trained, dedicated leader- 
ship has been one of the chief dif-_ 
ficulties. In this connection it is onal 
couraging to note that a survey made | 


-after three classes had been graduated 


at Hino shows that 85 per cent of the 4 
students went to work in rural vial 
lages after graduation. Of these, one-— 
third are leaders in their own home — 
villages. 7! 

The educational department of the 
Hino Center is called the Rural Evan- 
gelism Seminary. At present there 
are thirty-eight men and two girls in- 
the regular seminary course. Eight | 
girls are taking the nursery school — 
training course, receiving their prac- — 
tical experience in the day nursery | 
conducted in connection with the 
school. One hundred and thirty chil- | 
dren of pre-school age attend this 
school. 


Students at Hino do practically all 
the work of the farm, earning their 
board and room in this way. They 
work about three hours daily, five 
days a week. The main part of the 
crops consists of various kinds of 
grain, with corn for the five silos to- 
convert into feed for the cattle. Prac- 
tically all vegetables for the table are 
raised on the farm. There is a small 
peach and persimmon orchard, and 
many nut trees. Livestock consists of 
ten Holstein cows, four of them from 
America, two goats, one sheep, and 
four pigs. The proceeds of the farm 
pay about 60 per cent of the school’s 
expenses. 

The project has the support of the 
Interboard Committee on Christian 
Work in Japan. Several of the co- 
operating American boards have 
loaned personnel. 


